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pended to his Origines Juridiciales, and the later work of Foss in his 
Tabulae Curiales. But these were in great need of revision and they 
include only the greater judicial officers, while Professor Tout has added 
also many other officers of administration. Appendix I. consists of the 
important Household Ordinance of 1318. 

Space will not permit a detailed examination of the many interesting 
suggestions of the book. It is a valuable one ; and the author's promised 
volume on the history of the Wardrobe, the Chamber, and the Small 
Seals, will be awaited with interest by all students of Englis'h constitu- 
tional history. 

C. H. McIlwain. 

The Reformation in Germany. By Henry C. Vedder, Professor of 
Church History, Crozer Theological Seminary. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1914. Pp. xlix, 466.) 

"This is the first attempt, in the English language, at least, to in- 
terpret the religious struggle of the sixteenth century in terms of eco- 
nomics." It is the publisher's wrapper that thus challenges our interest. 
In his Foreword the author himself states that he has spent many years 
of study on the enormous mass of material now accessible, and that " he 
has neglected nothing in the more recent literature that promised the 
least assistance toward a better understanding of the facts or their more 
accurate determination " ; therefore he feels " reasonably confident that 
he has missed little of substantial value ". Important points he buttresses 
with citations of the contemporary sources, now and then giving extracts 
in foot-notes. In the appendixes he presents fifty^ne pages of docu- 
ments in translation, thus republishing material previously issued sepa- 
rately under the title of Historical Leaflets, including Tetzel's Theses, the 
Edict of Worms, the Protest at Speyer, the Religious Peace of Augs- 
burg, and " Against the Murdering and Robbing Bands of the Peasants ". 
To guide the reader through the labyrinth of facts he offers a logical 
clue; and endeavors to create "a readable narrative, worth while for its 
own sake". 

Readable the book undeniably is, in spite of the large page dancing 
with small type. But for occasional reproductions of tedious theological 
debates, such as the fifteen pages on the Leipzig Disputation of 1519, 
and the disquisition on the development of indulgences, the style is fairly 
vigorous, as might be expected from one who in earlier years was a 
journalist. He does not drag in the dramatic; he merely glows with a 
social gospel. Feeling occasionally flashes up into generalization ; light 
is sometimes accompanied by heat. Emphasizing the economic interpre- 
tation of history, he dares not focus his enthusiasm on any personality; 
Luther, who " bestrode Europe like a colossus, dwarfing all men of his 
time, because of what he was ", was " in reality but a chip upon the 
current of events" (p. 367). Dr. Vedder's real heroes scarcely cross the 
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stage, though their pathetic shadows flit behind the scenes ; they are the 
Anabaptists, who " sought a true democracy, through a revival of the 
social gospel proclaimed by Jesus and realized for a time in the primitive 
church" (p. 293); they "alone had penetrated beneath the surface of 
traditional Christianity and comprehended the real Gospel of Jesus " ; 
they perceived that " the acceptance of it implied and necessitated a re- 
construction of society until all institutions could endure the measure- 
ment of the Golden Rule" (p. 345); and when they "were silenced, 
trampled into the mud, destroyed . . . the clock of civilization was set 
back three hundred years" (p. 386). Luther, in spite of all his initial 
inevitableness as the spokesman of the popular demand for reform, be- 
came am unreasoning conservative and persecutor, marked now and then 
by "insane bigotry" and "pig-headed obstinacy" (p. 313); "indeed, if 
one may trust the evidence of his polemic writings, Luther knew a good 
deal more about the devil than he did about God ; and he certainly mani- 
fests more of a Satanic than of a Christian spirit" (p. 309). The re- 
actionary rebel of Wittenberg, who thwarted the almost uniformly hostile 
bishops by inducing the princes to assume the episcopal power, was 
acting according to the dictates of class consciousness; " ingrained def- 
erence to rank " he elevated to the plane of rehgious duty, so that " the 
institutional forms of Lutheranism . . . should be viewed as the inevitable 
consequence of Luther's peasant birth and breeding" (p. 267). The 
economic factor was most prominent in the ultimate triumph of the 
Lutheran movement in large regions of Germany, for it " really owed 
its success far less to religious fervor than to social ferment and political 
selfishness " (p. 384) ; " evidences of greed and ambition fairly shout 
themselves at the student of all contemporary documents " (p. 387). Yet 
Professor Vedder does not maintain that the economic interpretation is 
the key that unbars all the locks. Even to him " the Reformation was a 
complex movement, inspired by a variety of ideas and aims, social, polit- 
ical and religious" (p. 384). 

Such is the construction placed upon the course of German history 
during the first half of the sixteenth century; upon what is it based? 
The foundations are usually able to bear the weight placed upon them, 
but not all the bricks are sound. Is it always safe to quote Luther on the 
basis of the St. Louis edition, which is an enlarged reprint of the con- 
venient but faulty edition published at Halle by Walch early in the reign 
of Frederick the Great ? In spite of the fidelity of the American editor, 
one must often look elsewhere for the best texts. Is it safe to neglect 
official documents like the Reichstag sahten and the Nuntiaturberichte? 
In view of the plethora of material noted in the latest edition of the 
Quellenkunde of Dahlmann-Waitz (1912) one cannot censure all omis- 
sions, but one often scans the foot-notes with unsatisfied longing. As 
regards secondary literature, apart from Janssen, whose influence is un- 
mistakable, the Roman Catholic writers on the period have been but 
little used. Pastor and Grisar apparently not at all. On such omissions 
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the bibliographies of the Catholic Encyclopedia shed much illumination. 
It is to be assumed that the recent German church histories covering the 
period have been consulted; but Karl Miiller, Moller-Kawerau, and 
Hermelink have left no direct traces, whereas the exuberant foot-notes 
of Gieseler, who died sixty years ago, still color certain portions of the 
narrative. More serious is the small use made of works on economic 
history, as noted for instance in the second edition of R. Kotzschke's 
Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte bis sum Siehsehntcn Jahrhundert. In 
spite of the author's frequent citation of German monographs of the last 
fifteen years one feels not quite satisfied; and in certain selected portions 
of the work this impression is deepened by the cumulative efifect of minor 
inaccuracies. Thus within ten pages there occur the following slips : 
Luther's tract of 1523 is called Formula missae et commissionis, instead 
of communionis (p. 268, note i) ; the portion of the Augsburg Confession 
alluded to on page 274, note i, is article XXVIIL, not " XXVII. "; the 
name "John a Plaintz " (p. 277, note 2) should be Hans von der Planitz. 
Certain statements also provoke dissent. Did not the mad Jan of 
Leyden, Anabaptist king of Munster, expire under the torture, so that 
he did not " die of exposure and starvation " in the iron cage that is still 
on the church tower (p. 348) ? Such at least is the testimony of the 
contemporary Henri cus Dorpius : "man . . . bindt sie an drey seulen, und 
reist sie mit gltienden zangen zu tod, und hing sie darnach jnn dreien 
eisern korben an S. Lamberts kirchthurm zu einem ewigen gedechtnis " 
{Warhafftige Historic, 1536, fol. [G iiij]). As for the mummied hand 
shown in the town hall at Munster (p. 349), its female custodian told the 
present writer a little over a year ago that it had belonged not to Jan of 
Leyden but to a secretary who had betrayed some secrets regarding the 
peace of Westphalia, negotiated in part in that very room. It is likewise 
incorrect to say (p. 310) that the castle at Marburg is " still occasionally 
the residence of the German Emperors " ; the Prussians found it a prison 
and converted it into archives, which have no state apartments whatever. 
That Philip of Hesse had a " public repetition " of his bigamous marriage 
(p. 353) is quite untrue; the ceremony was neither public nor a repeti- 
tion. These errors are all in minor matters, and do not vitiate the main 
contentions of the work, whose thesis is stated in the long and excellent 
introduction ; but as most of these points are generally admitted, for in- 
stance by T. M. Lindsay in his History of the Reformation, the ultimate 
question is. Has Professor Vedder overstressed the economic factors in 
the development of the Lutheran movement? The answer must in- 
evitably be that while he has been very fair in the allotment of space, 
his emphasis has often been one-sided and sometimes polemical. Is this 
justifiable even from the pedagogical point of view? 

William Walker Rockwell. 



